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which he gives a clear explanation of the scheme of the prior Brugler 
which the artists were charged to carry out in the sculptures of 
the chapel of the Virgin. It was not until 1874 that the work of 
M. Cartier, Xes* Sculptures de Solesmes, appeared, which attributed the 
Denial of Christ to Michel Golombe and the chapel of the Virgin to 
Franz Ploris. After this came a number of noteworthy publications, 
almost all offering different solutions. Dom de la Tremblaye does not 
pretend to offer a new solution ; his aim is more modest and perhaps 
more useful. He proposes to publish the exact state of the question 
upon the origin of the groups of Solesmes, stating clearly the various 
hypotheses up to the present day, discussing them thoroughly and 
pointing out the degree of probability or of seeming certitude of each 
of them. 

The author does not stop here ; on account of difficulties of tech- 
nique the sculptures of Solesmes have never been reproduced in a 
sufficiently complete manner to be appreciated by those who have 
not seen them. In the present work, each of the principal i groups 
and personages has been given photographic reproductions taken at 
different points of view and of various sizes. 

The first group, the author believes, with M. Leon Palustre, to 
belong to the French Renaissance and to be the work of Michel 
Colombe and his pupils. 

As to the chapel of the Virgin, assigned by M. Gueranger to Italian 
sculptors, by M. Cartier to the Fleming Franz Floris ; in the absence 
of certainty, the author attributes it to two Angevin sculptors, Jean 
des Marais and Jean Giffard, who in architecture were associated 
with the illustrious Jean de Lespitie. These conclusions appear 
plausible enough, at least as far as the tirst group is concerned ; but we 
must not forget that these are only hypotheses, which might be com- 
pletely reversed by the discovery of a positive document. 

The attribution of the chapel of the Virgin to the Angevin artists 
appears still very problematic. It would not be difficult to furnish 
arguments in favor of other sixteenth century artists, at least equal 
in value to those advanced for these. The beautiful heliogravures of 
Dujardin, which render perfectly the excellent plates of the author, 
help to make this work the one genuine monument to the sculptures 
of Solesmes. — Ch. de Geandemaison, in BibliotMque de L^lilcole des 
Chartes, 1892, LIII. p. 476. 

David MacGibbon and Thomas Ross. The Castellated and Domestic 
Architecture of Scotland. Vols. iv. and v. Edinburgh : David 
Douglas. 
These two volumes complete the extensive and beautiful work of 
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the authors upon the Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scot- 
land. Its small beginnings arose in a series of papers prepared from 
time to time for the Edinburgh architectural association. The ma- 
terials accumulated in this way were gradually expanded till the 
schemie was conceived of producing a work which should trace the 
historical reference of the various phases of architecture that have pre- 
vailed in Scotland, and " define and explain the different styles of 
building adopted at different periods from the twelfth century till the 
revival of the classic in modern times." 

Opening, for comparison, with a sketch of English and French do- 
mestic architecture, based upon Clark and Viollet-le-Duc, the authors 
in their first volume proceed to describe the castles of Scotland under 
four periods. Their earliest period is coincident with the thirteenth 
century and embraces structures founded during the prosperous reigns 
of Alexander II. and III., roughly equilateral in plan, with strong 
lofty walls frequently connected by round or square angle-towers. 

In the second period, comprising the fourteenth century, we have 
a time when Scotland was suffering from the effects of the English 
invasion of 1296. The square or oblong tower, familiar to the Scots 
during their sallies into England, then became the model of their 
national arcliitecture. 

In the beginning of the third period, 1400-1542, we have castles 
where the keep is larger than before, and has towers attached, for de- 
fence and in order to furnish additional apartments. The first traces 
of the Renaissance become visible in the rough imitations of classic 
sculpture introduced as enrichments. 

During the fourth period, 1542-1700, many causes, political and 
other, operated to produce a break in the continuity in Scottish archi- 
tecture. In this period, too, artillery had become a thoroughly effect- 
ive agent in warfare, and when accordingly the nobility abandoned 
the idea of building strongholds capable of resisting prolonged 
sieges, they devoted their attention to the erection of commodious 
and seemly dwellings, in which the elements of massiveness and 
strength give place to those of picturesque and fanciful ornamenta- 
tions. Each period is furnished with a number of examples and 
illustrations. 

The third volume, published in 1889, dealt, under the above periods, 
with examples of Scottish domestic architecture in the first, second, 
and third periods ; the first of the two final volumes now issued con- 
tinues the review of buildings of the fourth period. 

In the concluding volume the review of Scottish street architecture 
is continued. The quiet, old-fashioned towns that border the Firtli of 
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Forth and line the east coast of Fife have yielded many picturesque 
examples ; and we have a particularly curious chapter dealing with 
twenty-two of the Tolbooths and Townhalls of old Scottish burghs. 
Next follows a supplement of several chapters on various subjects, as 
some sixty castles and mansions of which information had been quite 
recently received, one upon Scottish sun-dials, and finally a chapter 
upon " Early Scottish Masters of Works, Master Masons, and Archi- 
tects." 

The range and comprehensiveness of the work will be apparent 
even from this slight summary of its contents. Between eight and 
nine hundred buildings are described, and the five volumes contain 
not far short of four thousand illustrations, including numerous and 
helpful ground-plans. . 

The work is one of national importance and will long remain the 
standard book of reference on the subject with which it deals. — 
J. M. Gray, in The Academy, November 12, 1892. 



